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The Invasion Coast 


The Hour Has Struck 


_ As we go to press, the great Allied invasion 
of Europe is under way. By sea and air many 
thousands of troops are swarming across the 
English Channel, winning their first beachheads 
On the coast of French Normandy. The war in 
Europe is brought to its grand climax by this 
largest of all military operations in history. 

~ According to pre-invasion forecasts, the cri- 
‘tical moment will come some days after the 
ihitial landing. The Germans have mobilized 
their forces in the interior and will wait to size 
Up the nature of the Allied landings before 

aunching their major counterattack. The battle 
Which will develop from this counterattack is 
®xpected to be the great battle which will meas- 
re the success of our efforts. 

” As we wait anxiously and tensely for news, 
Our hearts and prayers go out to the young men 
Overseas who are bearing the brunt of the assault. 
‘The ‘fate of mankind rests on their young 
Shoulders—on their strength, their skill, and 
their bravery. _We have full confidence that 
Miey will meet the test. 

Those of us who are on the home front, remote 


et 
; 


from the scene of action, can hardly avoid feel- 
ing inadequate to the occasion at a time like this. 
What we can do seems so little and so pitiful 
compared to the magnitude of the task which 
the men under General Eisenhower have under- 
taken. Each of us wishes he could do some- 
thing beyond the average day’s duty in order to 
participate more fully in this supreme and de- 
cisive effort. 

But the greatest disservice we could render to 
those who are fighting the battle of our lives 
would be to allow ourselves to be thrown off 
balance by the excitement and anxiety of the 
moment. The temptation is strong to keep one’s 
ears pinned to the radio, listening for the latest 
bulletins; to spend time talking and speculating 
about the outcome of the attack, 

We must not allow ourselves to forget for a 
second that the fighting front is the great pro- 
jection of the home front; the cumulation of all 
the work and effort which have gone into train- 
ing the men and providing the materials for this 
crucial stage of the struggle. The flow from the 
one to the other must be large and it must be 


continuous. And now, above all, it cannot be 
permitted to lag. 

The United Nations may be fortunate and the 
war in Europe may now speed quickly to its final 
and foredoomed conclusion. But in war it is 
the unexpected that must be anticipated. We 
must be prepared for long, hard, and costly ac- 
tion; for reverses which may bring temporary 
shocks to our confidence and morale. 

The best hope of preventing this, the best way 
we can assure success to our men, is to give the 
fullest and most unremitting effort of which we 
are capable on the home front. The person who 
works steadily at his job, refusing to be dis- 
tracted by the excitement of the moment, is giv- 
ing the kind of support that is needed. He will 
be sobered by the great event and will work 
harder than before to make certain that nothing 
will be lost because of his failure. He will make 
every possible extra contribution by buying 
bonds, by giving his blood for plasma, by pro- 
ducing food, by conserving materials—by volun- 
teering of his strength and beyond his strength 
to speed the hour of victory. 
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Plans For World League of Nations 


ME months before World War I 
came to an end, American and Brit- 
ish officials began working on a plan 
for a League of Nations. From then 
until the opening of the Paris Peace 
Conference in January, 1919, a num- 
ber of drafts and suggestions, some 
American and some British, were 
drawn up. The work continued into 
the conference before a final draft, 
combining President Wilson’s. ideas 
with those of the British, became 
accepted as the basis for the League 
Covenant. 
With the climax of World War II at 
hand, history is repeating itself and 


bers with special emphasis on repre- 
sentation for small nations. 

It may be assumed that the model 
of the League of Nations Council 
would be followed. In the League 
Council the great powers held perma- 
nent seats and always had a voting 
majority over the non-permanent seats 
which rotated among the smaller coun- 
tries. The idea was that the Council, 
dominated by the big powers which 
would have to bear the major respon- 
sibility of enforcing League decisions, 
should act as a sort of Board of Di- 
rectors of the League. The Assembly 
would be mainly a ratifying body, 


Nations. It was probably drawn up 
as a sort of minimum proposal and 
is expected to change considerably as 
discussions progress among the “Big 
Four.” President Roosevelt himself 
has said that it is capable of vast im- 
provement. 

The President and the Secretary of 
State would build their postwar 
league upon the foundation of solid 
understanding and harmony among 
the great powers among the United 
Nations. They regard this as the first 
essential of any association of nations 
to preserve peace, believing that a 
league can be only as strong as the 


The magnificent League of Nations Palace which was built in Geneva during the 1930's and hardly used 


the task of preparing for a new league 
or association of nations is well into 
the preliminary stages. Secretary of 
State Hull announced a few days ago 
that the United States has a plan—a 
tentative first draft—in readiness, and 
that it has invited the British, Rus- 
sian, and Chinese governments to join 
in conversations looking to the estab- 
lishment of a United Nations associa- 
tion for the preservation of peace 
after the war. 

In preparing the first American 
draft for a postwar international or- 
ganization, President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Hull are trying 
hard to avoid the mistakes which 
President Wilson made a quarter of 
a century ago—mistakes which proved 
costly to the ideal for which Wilson 
struggled so sincerely and so valiantly. 
Whereas the Wilson proposals were 
drawn up by his own confidential ad- 
visers, and without reference to the 
Senate, the present plan has come out 
of the State Department and has been 
prepared in consultation with both 
Democratic and Republican members 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Although the details of the tenta- 
tive American proposal have not been 
made public, the usual “leaks” have 
provided the following outline: 

In general—according to the Amer- 
ican view—the new United Nations 
association should be modeled after 
the structure of the League of Na- 
tions, being divided into a council, or 
executive committee, composed of a 
few powers, and an assembly consist- 
ing of all the member nations. The 
council would at the outset include 
only representatives of the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and 
China, but would later be expanded to 
a membership of seven or eight mem- 





In practice, however, the Assembly 
gained equal status and power with 
the Council. 

With regard to the police power of 
the new organization, the American 
plan makes a cautious approach. 
There is to be no single international 
police force held always at the dis- 
posal of the league, and subject to 
being sent to the scene of trouble for 
the sake of preserving peace. Such 
a force, often discussed, has been dis- 
carded as being unsuited to the pres- 
ent period of world development. Na- 
tions are not willing to sacrifice their 
sovereign rights to the extent of plac- 
ing themselves under international 
police power. 


Police Power 


Instead it.is proposed that police 
power made up primarily of the armed 
forces of the four great nations— 
each retaining its separate identity— 
would be used in accordance with 
United Nations council or assembly 
decisions, and then only with the ap- 
proval of the nation or nations con- 
tributing the armed force. This re- 
sembles the League of Nations prin- 
ciple which was vaguely stated and 
never used. 

The American plan goes on to sug- 
gest the reestablishment of a world 
court of international justice to handle 
legal matters and disputes, and it also 
suggests mediation machinery for 
handling disputes outside the scope 
of the court. Both of these sugges- 
tions are in harmony with procedures 
followed after World War I. 

So far as the rough outlines show— 
and it is emphasized that they are still 
most tentative in nature—the Amer- 
ican draft for a United Nations asso- 
ciation presents no radical departure 
from the principles of the League of 


unity of will and purpose of the large 
nations. This does not deny an im- 
portant position to the smaller nations; 
Secretary Hull was vehement in at- 
testing to American devotion to the 
principle of equality for all nations 
and to the necessary place of the small 
nations in international affairs. 
Nevertheless, the official American 
attitude apparently is that since the 
Big Four will have to make and keep 
the peace after the war, the task of 
forming an international organization 
falls largely to them. At the present 
time many of the small nations are 
occupied by the enemy and their gov- 
ernmental status is in doubt. The 
small nations must wait and follow 
the leadership of the large countries. 
Winston Churchill holds this view 
even more emphatically than the 
United States. In his recent address 
to the House of Commons he said that 
there must be a world controlling 
council composed of the greatest states 
which emerge victorious from the war. 
These nations will be obligated to keep 
armaments for the purpose of preserv- 
ing peace. Mr. Churchill acknowledged 
that there must also be a world assem- 
bly of all powers but made no attempt 
to define its relationship to his pro- 
posed world council of great powers. 
The Churchill proposal is that the 
structure of a league should be built 
upon what amounts to a four-power 
alliance between the United States, 
Britain, Russia, and China. He 
would not even admit smaller nations 
to the council on the rotating non- 
permanent basis favored by the United 
States. Here lies a difference in view- 
point which will have to be reconciled. 
There is strong sentiment both in 
the United States and in the British 
Commonwealth for a more universal 
association of nations than that en- 


visaged by Roosevelt and Churchill, 
Many are convinced that an alliance of 
great powers, whether or not disguised 
as a league, cannot assure the world 
of peace. The small nations would 
resent the dictation of the big powers 
and would resist their attempts to 
police the world. International peace 
cannot be secured without the coopera. 
tion of the many small nations and 
they should have an equal voice with 
large nations maintaining it. 


Sumner Welles’ View 


Former Under Secretary of State 
Welles is the outstanding American 
spokesman in favor of a universal 
league of nations for the maintenance 
of peace. In a recent speech he said: 
“History does not record any example 
of a military alliance between great 
nations which has endured for more 
than a short while. The result of such 
alliances has invariably been that dur- 
ing their continuance the partners 
have jockeyed for individual influence 
and for selfish advantage. At best 
they have given rise only to a tem 
porary and precarious balance ot 
power.” 

It is interesting to record the 
perience of the League of Nations 
the dispute over the position of 
smaller nations in an internati 
organization. As the League was 
conceived, the Council was to be 
most important body. With the 
powers as its dominating mem 
and with its compact size, the Co 
could meet more quickly and 
frequently than the larger and 
unwieldy Assembly. It would be 
a position to act decisively on 
cal matters endangering internati 
peace. 

But as time went on it was the As 
sembly and not the Council which be 
came the really important body of the 
League of Nations. The Council, dom- 
inated by the great powers, and de 
pendent upon agreement among them, 
actually proved less able to act de 
cisively than the Assembly. The large 
powers were too often divided in their 
views and were consistently unwilling 
to accept responsibility for action. 

But the Assembly, with its large 
membership of small nations eager to 
see the power of the League strength- 
ened as a guardian of peace, acted 
with more vigor than the Council. It 
was the Assembly and not the Couneil, 
for example, which condemned Japan’s 
aggression against China in 1933, 
after making futile efforts to bring 
about a settlement. The pressure and 
the moral influence of the small na 
tions exerted in the Assembly made 
that body more effective than the 
smaller Council. Even the Assembly’s 
action, to be sure, was unavailing al- 
though its efforts might have been 
more successful if the great nations— 
including the outstanding nonmember 
of the League, the United States—had 
been more willing to curb Japan. 
Their heart was not in it and Japat 
was allowed to go unchecked: 

It is true that no league or associa- 
tion of nations for the preservation of 
peace can be successful without the 
membership and earnest support of 
the great powers. It is also true that 
the small nations have a vital part to 
play in making a league an effective 
instrument for peace. It will be the 
task of the representatives of the “Big 
Four” in the forthcoming convers# 
tions to harmonize these two pril- 
ciples and set the framework for 38 
association of nations which can suc 
ceed where the League failed. 
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Science’s Fight on Malaria 


EDICAL science possesses a val- 

uable weapon in the recently an- 
nounced chemical substitute for nat- 
ural quinine, but the discovery in no 
way lessens the dangers of malaria to 
American armed forces. For it may 
take months to place the synthetic 
anti-malarial drug into production. 
After that, it will simply be as effec- 
tive as quinine in combatting malaria, 
but no more so. 

The real importance of the discovery 
will be felt in years to come, when it 
reduces man’s dependence on the 
quinine-bearing cinchona trees of the 
Netherlands Indies. Because Japan is 
in control of that area and thus of 
nearly all the world’s quinine supply, 
we. are painfully aware of the need 
for a new source. 

The discovery came after 14 months 
of research on the part of Drs. Robert 
B. Woodward and William E. Doering. 
They succeeded in doing what chemists 
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Robert B. Woodward and William E. 
Doering, discoverers of synthetic quinine 


had been attempting for nearly a hun- 
dred years—providing an identical 
duplicate of natural quinine. 

Because their material cannot be 
distinguished from the natural prod- 
uct, it is greatly superior to atabrine 
and plasmochin. These two synthetic 
drugs, on which the armed forces are 
relying, are used as partial substitutes 
for quinine in the treatment of ma- 
laria, but they have no chemical re- 
semblance to quinine. 

The chemical make-up of quinine 
was already known before Woodward 
and Doering went to work. 
chemists had discovered exactly how 
the atoms are arranged within each 
molecule of quinine. One scientist, in 
fact, had tried to synthesize quinine 
simply by combining the right num- 
ber of the right chemical atoms. 

This attempt failed for the same 
reason that a carpenter would fail to 
build a house at the foot of a hill by 
dropping the shingles, rafters, doors, 
and windows from the hilltop. Atoms 
must be as carefully assembled as 
materials for a house. The arrange- 
ment of the atoms within a molecule 
therefore corresponds to a carpenter’s 
blueprint. 

By chemical tests, the arrangement 
for quinine molecules had been made 
known, and Woodward and Doering. 
slowly put together common chemicals 
until they had assembled them in the 
Proper design. Synthetic quinine was 
the result. 

The discovery now belongs to the 
Polaroid Corporation, an optical com- 
Pany, which originally made its opti- 
cal material from quinine crystals so 
small that they could be seen only 
‘Under a microscope. The company 
therefore needed a substitute for the 
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natural quinine which it could no 
longer obtain. 

It will not manufacture the new 
product itself, but will license other 
companies to do so. It is now consult- 
ing with the government about how 
best to assure that the greatest useful- 
ness will come of the quinine from the 
laboratory. 

The goverrtfment hopes to arrange 
production with all possible speed in 
order to combat the world-wide men- 
ace of malaria. Before the war, this 
silent foe took over 5,000,000 lives a 
year. It afflicts people in North Af- 
rica and around the Mediterranean, 
India,. Burma, China, the Caribbean, 
Latin America, and the South Pacific. 
In our own country there are many 
cases every year. It is by far the 
most deadly disease on the face of the 
earth. 

Many years ago people thought ma- 
laria was caused by bad air—air from 
swamps and low places. They named 
the disease with two Italian words, 
mal (bad) and aria (air), and they 
went to great lengths to protect them- 
selves from breathing air which was 
considered “bad.” 

Their efforts were in vain, however, 
and at last medical science discovered 
why. It was not bad air, but members 
of the Anopheles family of mosquitoes 
which spread malaria. And as the 
illustrated description on this page 
shows, the disease travels in a truly 
vicious circle—from one infected per- 
son to another with the mosquito act- 
ing as the messenger. 

It would be impossible to kill off all 
the trouble-causing mosquitoes, but a 
great effort to do so is made around 
cities and other populated places. 

Despite such precautions, malaria 
causes American armed forces no end 
of trouble in the many tropical and 
semi-tropical places where they are 
stationed and fighting. Before Bataan 
fell, four out of every five American 
defenders had malaria. The disease 
came closer to defeating the Marines 
who landed on Guadalcanal than did 
the Japanese. In one area, malaria 
has caused from two and a half to five 
times as many casualties as have re- 
sulted from all other causes, including 
enemy action. 

Unfortunately the treatment for ma- 
laria is far from perfect, because there 
is no medicine or vaccine which pro- 
vides a sure protection or a sure cure. 
Quinine and atabrine simply keep the 
fever, chills, and aches that come with 
malaria from being so severe. By 
preventing the parasites from multi- 
plying in an infected person’s blood 
stream, the drugs also keep the victim 





from being a source of 
infection to others. 

The best protection of 
all is to keep from being 
bitten by the offending 
mosquitoes. In malaria- 
infested areas, service 
men must sleep under 
mosquito nets, and they 
are urged to wear 
trousers instead of 
shorts and shirts with 
full sleeves instead of 
going without shirts. 
The heat in these areas, 
however, makes it diffi- 
cult to enforce the latter 
suggestions. 

But the battle against 
malaria will not be truly 
won until medical 
science develops a pre- 


ventive vaccine — some- the malaria parasites with the = 
thing better than ata- do not = in the mosquito’s stomach. They po cag 
brine and quinine, which the wall of that organ and mi 


do only a partial job of pos 
warding off the disease. 

The hope that this 
may be accomplished is 
furthered by the spec- 
tacular achievement of 
Woodward and Doering, 
the two young scientists 





How the Anopheles Mosquito 
Spreads Malaria 











whose tenacity and skill 
overcame a century-old problem. 

Dr. Woodward, who was born only 
27 years ago in Massachusetts, is 
called the most outstanding student in 
the history of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology—a school famed for its 
brilliant graduates. In all probability, 
he is the youngest man ever to win a 
doctor’s degree after only four years 
of college study. Normally it takes a 
minimum of seven years for candi- 
dates for doctorates to reach their 
goal. 

A former professor of his says that 
although Woodward is brilliant, he will 
not burn out suddenly. He entered 
MIT as a freshman with as much 
knowledge of organic chemistry as a 
man normally acquires during the first 
four years of college, and at the same 
time he was very popular with fellow 
students. 

At the beginning of his second year, 
he was given his own laboratory in 
which to experiment. And during his 
third year, he took as many as 15 
courses in one semester in order that 
he might receive his doctor’s degree 
sooner. With faculty permission, he 
spent as little time as he wished in 
classes, and instead studied the sub- 
jects by himself until he was ready to 
appear for examinations. After grad- 
uating in 1937, he became a chemistry 





Dusting by plane to control mosquitoes 


instructor, and he is now on the fac- 
ulty at Harvard University. 

Dr. Doering is likewise only 27 
years old. A native of Texas, he grew 
up in Massachusetts and received his 
education at Harvard, where he ma- 
jored in chemistry. His father is a 
Harvard professor, and one of his 
grandfathers was a botanist. 

While working toward his doctor’s 
degree at Harvard, Doering was en- 
gaged in important research, and im- 
mediately after gaining the degree he 
went to work for Polaroid on the syn- 
thetic quinine project. While con- 
tinuing on that project, he was, and 
still is, a chemistry instructor at Co- 
lumbia University. 

Woodward and Doering first met 
while working together at Harvard. 
They are the best of friends, with the 
highest praise for each other’s ability 
in chemistry. 

While efforts are being made to put 
their discovery into production, the 
government is continuing to push vital 
quinine projects in Latin America. 
Cinchona trees were once plentiful 
there, and it was the South American 
Indians who discovered that by chew- 
ing the bitter bark of the trees they 
could gain some relief from the rack- 
ing attacks of malaria. 

But the trees began to dwindle there, 
and were given a fresh start by the 
Dutch in Java. With a pound of seéd 
planted in 1865, the Dutch developed 
plantations which in 1941 produced 
over 1,000 tons of quinine. Ever sincé 
this area was occupied by the enemy, 
the United States has been making 
strenuous efforts to establish new cin- 
chona-growing areas in various parts 
of Latin America. . 

This project was made possible 
through the foresight of some men 
who “rescued” 2,000,000 cinchona 
seeds from the Philippines at the 
outbreak of war. The seeds were 
flown to this country, and the care- 
fully tended plants which they pro- 
duced were set out in Costa Rica. By 
1946 the trees will be large enough to 
yield a little quinine. However suc- 
cessful these projects may be, the 
newly developed substitute for quinine 
is expected to play an important role 
in the future fight against malaria. 
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The Story of the Week 





one of the first important European centers liberated f 


from the Victor Emmanuel II Monument. 


On the War Fronts 


The fall of Rome is viewed by most 
observers as being important more for 
its political and diplomatic effects than 
for its military value. Actually, from 
a military standpoint, Rome is in some 
respects a liability, for it adds about 
2,000,000 persons to those whom the 
Allies must feed and care for. The 
city is heavily swollen with refugees, 
and represents the largest single feed- 
ing problem that has arisen in this 
war. On the other hand, some military 
observers believe that the quick cap- 
ture of Rome will make it much more 
likely that the Allies can realize the 
main objective of their offensive in 
Italy—the destruction of the German 
Tenth and Fourteenth Armies. 

The capture of the first Axis cap- 
ital by the United Nations is of tre- 
mendous importance for its psycho- 
logical effect. It has had a great tonic 
effect on Italian morale, and there is 
good reason to expect repercussions in 
other European countries—especially 
in the Balkans. 

Finally, the fall of Rome is impor- 
tant for its political consequences. On 
April 12 King Victor Emmanuel an- 
nounced that he would retire ‘on the 
day which the Allied troops enter 
Rome” and turn over his powers to his 
son, Crown Prince Humbert. Last 
week, the king carried out this promise. 

The establishment of shuttle bomb- 
ing between Italy, Africa, and Britain, 
and specially built airfields behind the 
Russian lines marks one more evi- 
dence of the growing unity among the 
Allies and the downing of mutual dis- 
trust and suspicion. More than that, 
it renders the problem of Nazi defense 
much more difficult, for the Luftwaffe 
will no longer know from which direc- 
tion to expect attacks, and it must 
therefore disperse its fighter strength 
to meet the new threat. Conversely, 
the task of Allied airmen is now much 
easier, for planes striking from Brit- 
ain to points east of Berlin, or from 
Italy to points deep in the Balkans, 
may continue on only a short distance 
to Russia instead of making the longer 
trip home. Thus fuel loads may be 
lighter and bomb loads heavier. 

In the Pacific a new spirit of Japa- 
nese resistance has been evident in 
recent weeks. Anti-aircraft resist- 
ance ever Truk and Rabaul has in- 
creased, while the American troops 
who stormed the strategic island of 
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ETERNAL CITY. With only minor damage the great Italian city of Rome becomes 


rom the Axis. scene is 
The large dome on the right is St. Peter’s. 


Biak, lying off New Guinea’s north 
shore only 880 miles from the Philip- 
pines, faced an unusually tough fight. 
Yet few doubted that General Mac- 
Arthur’s march to the Philippines 
would be held up for long. 

In East Asia two campaigns were 
in progress last week, closely related 
though they were 1,000 miles apart. 
In northern Burma the Allied attempt 
to clear out the enemy and reopen the 
Burma Road was all but stopped by 
the monsoon rains, but the attack on 
the Japanese at Myitkyina continued. 
In China, meanwhile, the Japanese 
were anticipating the reopening of 
land connections between India and 
China, and were driving from Hankow 
southward with heavy columns into 
the “rice bowl” area of Hunan Prov- 
ince and toward the provincial capital 
of Changsha. Their effort was clearly 
to split China by driving a wedge 
north and south, so as to isolate west- 
ern China from the soon-to-be-threat- 
ened seacoast area. 


New Manpower Rules 


New regulations to become effective 
July 1 will give the War Manpower 
Commission control over all male labor 
over 17 years of age. Control will be 
maintained by three rules which pro- 
vide that (1) hiring of any worker in 
essential or in nonessential work shall 


be done only with the permission of 
the United States Employment Serv- 
ice; (2) employment ceilings shall 
govern the number of workers a con- 
cern may hire and shall limit replace- 
ments in non-essential industry to 
women; (8) idle and surplus labor in 
areas where manpower is plentiful 
shall be transferred to areas where 
labor is scarce. 

The new manpower rules were 
adopted after it became apparent that 
Congress is loath to pass a national 
service law, which has been bitterly 
opposed by labor officials. The need 
for manpower controls has_ been 
stressed by high military and govern- 
ment leaders, in view of the fact that 
the present labor turnover is some 
6 per cent per month, three times 
higher than the peacetime rate. Com- 
ing at-a time when production sched- 
ules and the manpower pool must be 
kept flexible in order to meet changing 
battle conditions, the WMC regulations 
are designed to provide overall regula- 
tion of labor so that the needs of the 
shifting battlefronts may be. met. 


Two Views on Spain 


President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill see Spain in two dif- 
ferent lights. The divergence, which 
is by no means a sign of ill feeling 
between the two, came into public 
prominence after Mr. Churchill’s re- 
cent address on foreign affairs to the 
House of Commons. 

In that speech (see THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER for last week), Mr. Churchill 
stated that he has “no sympathy with 
those who think it clever and even 
funny to insult and abuse the Spanish 
government.” He paid his compli- 
ments to the Franco rule, and voiced 
the hope that Spain would become an 
influence for peace in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

Shortly afterward President Roose- 
velt in a press conference made it quite 
plain that the United States does not 
share these cordial sentiments. Spain, 
he believes, has been unsatisfactory in 
her actions as a neutral, and that the 
amount of Spanish exports to Ger- 
many, while reduced, has not been cut 
enough. At the same time, the Presi- 
dent cautioned that there should be 
no attempt to draw the implication 
that relations between the United 
States and Britain are affected by 
the difference of opinions on Spain. 
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“JING BOW.” As the warning cry which means “air raid” in China is sounded, these 
Chinese peasants hurriedly leave the field in which they have been working and run 


for the nearest shelter. 
attacks in the interior. 


The Chinese are suffering greatly in heavy current Japanese 
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Portugal, Spain’s neighbor, is algo 
being watched closely for her trade 
relations with Germany. The Alligs 
are pressing the Portuguese to ent 
off entirely their exports of wolfram, 
which the Nazis desperately need 49 
harden steel for armor plate ang 
weapons. 


Political Action by Labor 


A major controversy has developed 
in this country regarding the Political 
Action Committee of the CIO. Headed 
by Sidney Hillman and financed by the 
CIO, this committee is avowedly com. 
mitted to the task of getting out the 
vote for political candidates who favor 
labor, and it is raising several million 
dollars for that purpose. 

Considerable opposition to the Po- 
litical Action Committee has developed, 
especially among Republicans who be. 
lieve that the efforts of the PAC will 
be directed toward re-electing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and New Deal congress. 
men. They argue that the activities 
of the PAC are in violation of the 
Corrupt Practices Act, which forbids 
corporations and labor unions from 























































































ACHE 
YARD OF “VICTORIES.” The Califor 
nia Shipbuilding Corporation at Los An 
geles, California, celebrated National 
Maritime Day recently, with a yard full 
of nearly-completed Victory Ships. 





making contributions in connection 
with the election of a president, vice 
president, or members of Congress. 
Although Attorney General Biddle has 
ruled that the activities of the PAC 
as carried on so far are not in viola 
tion of this law, several Republicans 
in Congress have demanded that the 
Senate inquire into the matter. 

The CIO asserts that in financing 
the PAC it is not making contribu- 
tions to the campaigns of any specific 
candidates, but is devoting itself to 
an educational campaign. It mail- 
tains that the purpose of the PAC is 
to educate voters—especially among 
laboring groups—in the techniques of 
practical politics: how to registet, 
how to campaign, how to get out the 
vote, how to organize politically, and 
how to weigh the record of candidates. 
It is the contention of the ClO—and 
of Attorney General Biddle—that such 
activities are legal and may be cari 
on by corporations, farm groups, labor 
groups, or any other organizations. 

Aside from the legal question i 
volved, there is little doubt about the 
effectiveness of the PAC. By going 
to the grass roots as any successf! 
political group must do, the PAC has 
affected primary elections already 
Alabama, Florida, California, and Ore 
gon, and some people believe that the 
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The United Nations are closing in on Hitler’s “Inner 


PAC campaign in Texas against Mar- 
tin Dies played a part in Dies’ decision 
not to run for re-election. . Because of 
the effects it has already produced, the 
Committee will be a powerful political 
force in the months ahead. 


Latin American Governments 


Latin Americans are accustomed to 
frequent and sudden changes of gov- 
ernment. Last week the people of two 
of the 20 Latin republics in this hemi- 
sphere faced a change in rulers—in 
one case by revolution and in the other 
by election. 

In Ecuador elections which had been 
scheduled to pick a successor to Presi- 
dent Carlos Arroyo del Rio were fore- 
stalled by a revolt of the followers of 
an exiled former president, Dr. José 
Maria Velasco Ibarra. The brief coup 
d'état, which was greatly aided by use 
of American lend-lease tanks, first 


established a provisional government - 


after ousting the former chief execu- 
tive, but the reins of government were 
turned over to Ibarra as soon as he 
reached the country from his place of 
exile in Colombia. 

Repudiating any desire to be a dic- 
tator, Ibarra promised to establish 
constitutional government immedi- 
ately. He also promised that his gov- 
emment would follow a policy of co- 
operation with the United Nations and 
with the other nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. A constituent assembly 
elected by popular vote is called for 
August 10. Whether the new regime 
will be recognized by the United States 
is not definitely known as this paper 
goes to press. 

In Cuba Dr. Ramon Grau San’ 
Martin was elected to succeed General 
Fulgencia Batista as president on 
October 10. Like Ibarra in Colombia, 
San Martin was once before president 
of his country (for a few months in 
1983) and like Ibarra he was forced 
into exile (from 1934 to 1938). A 
quiet, scholarly professor of anatomy, 

Martin is apparently quite popu- 
lar with the people of Cuba. The elec- 


tion was one of the few free ones in 
Cuba’s history, and it marked the end 
of more than 10 years’ rule as strong 
man by General Batista. 


Election in Eire 


A few weeks ago Prime Minister 
Eamon de Valera of Eire suffered de- 
feat in the Dail (the Irish parliament) 
on what seemed to outsiders to be 
merely a minor domestic issue, There 
was considerable surprise when he 
took advantage of his prerogative to 
have the president of the country dis- 
solve the Dail and order a new election 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
May 22). 

The results of the election, however, 
now appear to justify de Valera’s 
action, for he has strengthened his 
hand in governing the country. He 
and all his cabinet members were re- 
elected. More than that, his party, the 
Fianna Fail, has won a clear majority 
of seats in the Dail. Before the elec- 
tions the Fail held only 67 of 138 seats, 





ACME 


MEDITERRANEAN BASE. The island 
of Sardinia, next to Corsica, is playing an 
important part in United Nations ae 
ities in the th 
war. This is a view of the square in he 
town of Corbona. 
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so that de Valera ruled only because 
he had a strong plurality. Now, ac- 
cording to the latest returns, the Fail 
holds 76 seats. 

It should be noted that there seem 
to be ro implications in this election 
regarding the war or foreign affairs. 
Eire is still apathetic about the war 
and determined to remain aloof from 
it. Correspondents in London credit 
this attitude almost entirely to Irish 
distrust of the British. The Irish, 
however, are eager to see the war end, 
for they are irked by the restrictions 
on trade and travel between Eire and 
Northern Ireland or England which 
have been imposed. } 


Air Power 


The thunderous air attacks on west- 
ern Europe in recent weeks have pro- 
duced some very satisfying results. 
So thorough and so frequent have the 
attacks been that German ground 
movements in daylight have become 
particularly dangerous, and the de- 
struction of bridges and other critical 
communications points has surpassed 
German ability to make repairs. 

At the same time, while our air 
forces have greatly hampered Nazi 
communications and reduced the effi- 
ciency of the Luftwaffe, they have by 
no means crushed Germany nor elim- 
inated the necessity for a hard-fought 
land campaign. Europe has been “soft- 
ened,” but the Luftwaffe still may be 
quite strong—we don’t know—and it 
is believed that the Germans are able 
to move ground reinforcements to any 
threatened part of the invasion coast. 
Even Alexander de Seversky, the great 
exponent of air power, admits: “We 
simply do not know with any degree 
of precision to what extent Germany’s 
ability and will to resist have been 
weakened by air assault.” 

The Italian campaign illustrates 
how difficult it is to knock out ground 
communications completely. In Italy 
the air attackers have ideal targets— 
communications which are almost en- 
tirely channeled north and south, and 


which pass over numerous bridges and 
culverts and through narrow mountain 
defiles. Yet, in spite of the fact that 
we have overwhelming air superiority, 
we have not been able to destroy these 
communications sufficiently to prevent 
Field Marshal Kesselring, the German 
commander, from bringing troops 
down from the north to reinforce his 
lines in the south. 





| Week in Congress | 


DURING THE WEEK ending June 3, 
Congress took the following action on 
important national problems: 


Monday, May 29 » 

Senate accepted the conference re- 
port of the bill concerning overtime 
pay of postmasters. 

House began consideration of ap- 
propriations for Department of Labor 
and Federal Security Administration. 


Tuesday, May 30 


Neither house in session. 


Wednesday, May 31 

Senate passed Debt Limit Bill, after 
accepting amendments to increase the 
national debt limit to $260 billion and 
to reduce the cabaret tax from 30 per 
cent to 20 per cent. House had pre- 
viously passed bill raising debt limit 
to $240 billion. 

House held memorial services in 
honor of 10 representatives and three 
senators who died during the last 
year. Jerry Voorhis, California, and 
Karl Mundt, South Dakota, addressed 
the assembly of congressmen and rela- 
tives of the deceased. 


Thursday, June 1 

Senate met only briefly, to confirm 
nominations for judgeships. 

House passed Labor-Federal Secu- 
rity appropriation. Disagreed to the 
Senate amendment to the Agricultural 
appropriation which provided for con- 
tinuation of the school lunch program. 
Refused to accept the Senate amend- 
ment to the Debt Limit Bill reducing 
the cabaret tax. Called for conference 
on several other bills. 


Friday, June 2 

Senate not in session. 

House began debate on appropria- 
tion bill for Lend-Lease, United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and Foreign Economic 
Administration. Passed a bill regu- 
lating the use of Naval oil reserves. 


Saturday, June 3 

Senate not in session. 

House passed appropriation bill 
providing $3,920,070,000 for the 1945 
expenditures of lend-lease, UNRRA, 
and the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration. 
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HEN H-Hour of D-Day struck, 

the American radio companies 
were prepared to tackle the most diffi- 
cult job of their careers. For many 
months they had been making prepar- 
ations to handle the biggest news 
story of the century. Thus, when the 
zero hour arrived, they were not 
caught empty-handed. They were on 
the spot to bring the American public 
the most complete coverage ever pro- 
vided by radio broadcasters. During 
the critical weeks and nionths ahead, 
they will continue their broadcasts 
from the battle 
areas. 

At the same 
time, the radio 
companies are 
going ahead 
with their prep- 
arations for cov- 
erage of the 
political conven- 
tions which will 
nec ©«take place this 

summer. While 
war news will vie with the conventions 
for time on the air, the Republican 
convention of this month and the Dem- 
ocratic of next will receive the best 
coverage of any political conventions 
in our history. 

The planning required for broad- 
casting the invasion was almost as 
intricate as a military operation. The 
technical preparations and the instal- 
lation of special equipment call for 
engineering skill of the highest order. 

As a result of arrangements which 
have been made, the radio networks 
are bringing a front line picture of 
the war to their listeners. The various 
companies have assigned recording 
crews to the Navy, and stories ob- 





On thé air 


Radio’s Two Big Jobs 





tained are pooled in London. What 
these crews see is recorded and quickly 
broadcast back to this country. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has released information which 
indicates the vast amount of advance 
preparation which it and the other 
radio networks have made to broad- 
cast the coming European battles 
which promise to surpass all others in 
history. The news department of 
NBC has written a great quantity of 
background copy to be used along with 
the late bulletins. This material will 
provide a vivid picture of the terrain, 
the people, and other vital facts relat- 
ing to the various battlegrounds. 

Already, NBC has booked a number 
of prominent figures representing va- 
rious occupied countries. These men 
will give intimate accounts of their 
countries which will enable radio lis- 
teners to have a clearer understanding 
of both military and political develop- 
ments as they unravel. 

To show the great lengths to which 
the broadcasting companies have gone 
to make the invasion coverage as 
smooth and realistic as possible, it is 
interesting to know that NBC (and 
perhaps some of the other networks) 
staged a full “dress rehearsal” of 
the event. The company’s leading 
commentators—men such as Lowell 
Thomas, H. V. Kaltenborn, Robert St. 
John, John W. Vandercook, Morgan 
Beatty, Richard Harkness, and others 
—participated in the rehearsal. They 
were deluged with “war bulletins” 
from the European front, and they 
wove these into the broadcast along 
with their specially prepared back- 
ground copy. They had to time them- 
selves, talk extemporaneously about 
the latest bulletins, and then fill in 
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Invasion—One of the greatest news stories of history 


with other material when news from 
the “war fronts” was scarce. 

As a result of such painstaking 
planning, the radio networks were 
prepared to give the American people 
an intimate and accurate picture of 
the European battlefront. All the 
radio companies have greatly ex- 
panded their broadcasting staffs in 
London, and many of America’s favor- 
ite commentators are broadcasting di- 
rectly from the scene of action. 

While preparations for the national 
political conventions in Chicago are 
not so difficult as those for the in- 
vasion, they nevertheless are requir- 
ing weeks of advance work and plan- 
ning. For one thing, the radio net- 


works had to be prepared for the dis- 


tinct possibility that the invasion 
would be under way at the same time 
that the conventions were held. Thus, 
commentators and “time on the air” 
have to be allotted in such a way as to 
avoid confusion and conflict. 

Not only will Americans on the 


In the News-— Senator Tom Connally of Texas 


E establishment of a Senate com- 
mittee to consult with the State 
Department on plans for an inter- 
national organization has given Texas’ 
senior senator, Thomas Terry Con- 
nally, another important position. As 
chairman of this special committee 
and as chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee he will be 
active in the months ahead carrying 
out the constitutional provision that 
treaties with foreign countries be en- 
tered into with “the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate.” 

Tom Connally brings to this ad- 
visory post 26 years of experience on 
the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, as well as many years’ 
service in state and national politics. 
As treaties must be approved by a 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, Con- 
nally’s influence in the legislative 
branch may be valuable in securing 
ratification. 

Born in Texas in 1877, he was edu- 
cated at Baylor University and at the 
University of Texas. After his ad- 
mission to the bar, he practiced law 
but briefly, preferring instead a career 
in politics. An office in county gov- 
ernment and two terms in the Texas 
House of Representatives paved the 
way for his election to Congress in 
1917. His first act as a congressman 
was to vote for the declaration of war 
against Germany. Shortly thereafter 
he joined the Army as a captain. The 
Armistice was signed before his unit 
left the country. 

Connally was reelected to the House 
until 1928 and the following year he 





was sent to the Senate. Since 1941 
he has been chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Throughout 
these years he has been an enthusi- 
astic sypporter of President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy. He was in the 
front lines of the congressional fight 
to amend the Neutrality Act to permit 
armament of United States ships and 
their passage through combat zones. 
He voted for the establishment of 
lend-lease and selective service and 
defended Roosevelt’s action in sending 
troops to Iceland. 

An early believer in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s plans for a League of. Nations 
and the World Court, Connally is sure 
that “there has to be some kind of 
world organization to keep the peace, 
and we have to be in it.””’ But to date 





he has not come forth with a plan for 
this world organization because, as he 
sees it, the role of the Senate is ad- 
visory, not one of leadership. 

On domestic questions Connally has 
voted as an “orthodox Democrat” on 
most issues. He balked at party lead- 
ership to vote against the NRA and 
risked his reelection to fight the Su- 
preme Court reorganization. Connally 
worked with Senator Burton Wheeler 
to kill the proposed reform of the 
Court. 

Connally’s committee assignments 
in the Senate have been important 
ones. He has served on the Finance, 
Judiciary, House and Grounds Com- 
mittees in addition to his Foreign Re- 
lations post. As chairman of the 
House and Grounds Committee he is 
given much credit for improving the 
appearance of the nation’s Capital. 

Legislative duties are not the only 
ones which demand Senator Connally’s 
attention. He has thrice been a dele- 
gate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention. He has attended meetings 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in 
Geneva, London, Istanbul, and Wash- 
ington. 

Tall, erect Tom Connally is remi- 
niscent of William Jennings Bryan. 
He is a distinguished looking man 
with his gray hair worn collar length, 
string tie, and wide-brimmed hat. 
His oratory is well known for its 
colorful quality, full of acting and 
mimicry. 

For relaxation Connally enjoys 
walking, fishing, hunting, and a game 
of bridge. He likes to read accounts 
of Civil War battles. 


home front be given a complete cover. 


age of the conventions, but so will ou 
service men and women all over the 
world. Arrangements are being made 
to short-wave full accounts of the con- 
ventions so that they may be heard on 
every battlefront. 

A small number of Americans will 
see as well as hear what goes on at 
the conventions. Owners of television 
sets in New York, Philadelphia, Sche 
nectady, and Albany will be able to 
view the proceedings as televised by 
Station WNBT. 

A mass of equipment must be as 
sembled for a project as extensive ag 
the two political conventions. The job 
of wiring microphones, supplementary 
telephones and interconnecting lines 
is engaging a large force of techni- 
cians. Although all installations are 
temporary, they must be engineered 
to insure uninterrupted service under 
the most difficult conditions. For in- 
stance, the cables leading from each of 
the 55 floor microphones must be laid 
so that they will not be injured by the 
crowd and the demonstrations that are 
a part of every political convention. 

Interviews on the Chicago Stadium 
floor will be fed into the networks 
from small self-contained transmit- 
ting stations. With one of these mini- 
ature transmitters operating on the 
micro-waves, a commentator can inter- 
view delegates anywhere on the floor. 





SMILES 


Mother: “Have you scolded Willie 
about the low marks on his report card?” 

Father: “No, every time t do he re 
minds me that he’s an exemption on my 
income tax.” 








* * * 


A furloughed paratrooper when asked 
how many jumps he had made replied: 
“None. But I’ve been pushed 17 times. 


* o* * 


An excited soldier rushed into the USO 
booth at a railroad station and col 
fronted the starry-eyed girl who was in 
charge. 

“Listen,” he rattled, “I apr g buy @ 
ticket, say goodbye to a couple of friends, 
get a baggage, and eat lunch, and my 
train leaves in five minutes. Could you 
help me out?” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” agreed the girl. “You 
go ahead with the other things, and Il 
eat the lunch.” 

* ca * ‘ 


There’s no truth in the report that 
Mrs. Roosevelt is now writing her mem- 
oirs under the title, “My Heyday.’ 


* * * 


While inspecting a new baby, a friend 
of the family advised the parents: “Now 
don’t call him William. Every Tom 
Dick, and Harry is called William. 


* * * 


Employer: “Know anything about elec 
tricity?” , 

Applicant: “Yes, sir.” 

“What's an armature?” ae 

“A chap who boxes for nuthin’. 
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ODAY, June 12, marks the opening 
Tet the Fifth War Loan campaign. 
This will probably be the biggest of 
the war loans of World War II. The 

has been set at $16 billion, of 
which $6 billion is to come from indi- 
yidual subscribers. The entire sum 
will come from nonbanking sources. 
In addition to the individual investors, 
corporations of all kinds and other 
organizations will be called upon to 
buy more heavily in this drive than 
during any of the four previous cam- 


During the Fifth War Loan, the 
American people will be reminded of 
the staggering cost of the war. For 
the year ending this June 30, the fed- 
eral government will have spent about 
$100 billion. Of this total, less than 
half will be raised by taxes, which are 
expected to yield about $41 billion. 
The war is costing us $250,000,000 a 
month, or $175,000 a minute. 

How much World War II will cost 
the United States before the end is in 
sight is, of course, unpredictable. It 
is conservatively estimated that the 
national debt will easily reach the $300 
billion mark before victory is assured. 
By the end of this month, the national 
debt will reach about $214 billion. 

These figures are so large that they 
seem almost astronomical to the aver- 
age person. And they are indeed as- 
tronomical in comparison to prewar 
expenditures. As recently as 1935, the 
limit on the national debt stood at $25 
billion. In 1938, it was raised to $30 
billion and to $45 billion in 1939. 


Tremendous Cost 


The tremendous cost of the present 
war may be better appreciated by com- 
paring it with the cost of previous 
wars. The Civil War cost less than 
three and a half billion dollars—about 
the cost of 14 days of this war at the 
present rate of expenditure. The 
First World War cost the nation about 
$351 billion, or roughly the expendi- 
tures of four months of this war. 

However great the cost, there is 
little quibbling over the price which 
must be paid for victory. The nation 
is determined .to see the struggle 
through, realizing that defeat would 
mean the loss of everything we have 
ever held dear. 

That does not mean that the na- 
tional debt does not present a serious 
problem and a problem which must be 
dealt with wisely after the war if 
serious difficulties are to be avoided. 
Only a reckless person would deny 
that a postwar national debt of $300 
billion or more will present some of 
the most dangerous financial problems 
we have ever had to face. 

In dealing with the problem of a 
postwar debt, the federal government 
will have no experience upon which it 
tan rely, for its position will be unique 
in history. At the close of the First 
World War the national debt amounted 
to slightly more than $25 billion, con- 
siderably less than 10 per cent of the 
minimum estimates for the debt at 
the end of this war. 

The period following the First World 

ar was one of great prosperity, 


Which enabled the government to re-- 


tire the debt rapidly. For 11 years, 
after 1919, the Treasury collected 
More money than it spent and the sur- 
uses were used to pay off the na- 
tional debt—to redeem the bonds 
Which had been issued to finance that 
War. By June 30, 1931, the national 
stood at $16, 801 ,281,491—or 

About 64 per cent of its wartime peak. 
The present period differs radically 


from the First World War period in 
another important respect. We en- 
tered the First World War with prac- 
tically no public debt. In 1916, it 
stood at only one billion and a quarter 
dollars. With the depression which 
followed the crash of 1929, government 
surpluses were changed into deficits. 
The government itself spent money 
heavily in order to stimulate economic 
activity and to break the back of the 
depression. 

The spending program of the early 
years of the Roosevelt administration 
will long be a matter of controversy 
among leading economists. There are 
those who insist that the spending of 
billions of dollars for unemployment 
relief and for government-financed 
projects did indeed prime the eco- 
nomic pump and start the economic 
machine to function smoothly. Other 
economists still insist that recovery 
was retarded because of the heavy ex- 
penditures made by the government— 
expenditures which resulted in busi- 
ness uncertainty and fear for the eco- 
nomic stability of the nation. 

Although economists differ as to the 
dangers of a national debt the size of 
the present one, there is little differ- 
ence among them with respect to the 
importance of maintaining full em- 
ployment after the war if the debt is 
to be handled effectively. The govern- 
ment must have far greater revenues 
after this war than it has ever had 
before in peacetime if it is to meet 
the interest charges on the national 
debt and maintain the expenditures 
which will be essential after the war. 

Few people expect that after the 
war the federal government can return 
to small expenditures. For one thing, 
we will undoubtedly spend far more 
for the Army and Navy than ever be- 
fore in peacetime because the nation 
appears determined never again to find 
itself in the state of unpreparedness 
which existed before Pearl Harbor. 
We will undoubtedly spend more for 
our merchant marine than ever before 
in peacetime. It is agreed by most 
economists that the annual expendi- 
tures of the federal government after 
the war will run to $20 or $25 billion 
including the $7 to $9 billion which 
will be required to pay the interest 
on the bonds outstanding at the end 
of the war. This will mean that the 
costs of government after the war 
will be about twice the amount of the 


- prewar budgets. The interest charges 


alone on a national debt of $300 billion 
will be more than the entire cost of 
running the federal government in 
most of the prewar years. 


Postwar Problems 


Now, if the federal government is 
to spend twice as much after the war 
as it spent before, it will be obliged 
to collect three or four times as much 
in taxes and other revenue as it col- 
lected before the war. It will collect 
this much additional revenue because 
every year, from 1931, the government 
spent more than it collected in taxes 
and piled up one deficit upon the other. 

Despite the clamor that will be 
raised for a drastic reduction in taxes 
as soon as the war is over, the pros- 
pect is that there will be no consider- 
able reduction for a long time because 
the government must collect large 
sums if it is to pay for its current 
expenditures and gradually pay off 
the national debt. 

If the present rate of taxation con- 
tinued after the war and if the na- 
tional income remained as high as it 
is at present, the government would 





meet with few difficulties. This year, 
for example, more than $40 billion will 
be collected. If $40 billion could be 
collected annually after the war, -it 
would be sufficient to pay all current 
expenditures and leave a substantial 
surplus to retire the national debt. 

But it is unlikely that the govern- 
ment will be able to collect $40 billion 
annually in taxes after the war, even 
if the present high rates are main- 
tained. The national income is now 
unprecedentedly high. This year it 
will reach about $155 billion, and the 
large yield from taxes is due to the 
size of the national income. 

It is agreed that the only way the 
present national debt can be handled 
safely after the war is to maintain 
a high national income—higher than 
has ever existed before in peacetime. 
This postwar national income must be 


maintained at considerably above the 
$100 billion level if financial disaster 
is to be avoided. In order to maintain 
a national income of more than $100 
billion, all but a handful of the nation’s 
workers must be fully employed and a 
level of business activity in excess of 
anything the nation has ever wit- 
nessed must be kept. 

There is a growing realization 
among businessmen, labor leaders, 
economists and government officials 
alike that our future financial safety 
depends upon our ability as a nation 
to maintain full employment after the 
war. What we must achieve is eco- 
nomic activity at nearly its present 
level without the tremendous impetus 
it is receiving from war production. 
That is the big challenge which the 
nation must face on the morrow of 
military victory. 





Questions from the News 





1. What recent step was taken by the 
United States government toward plan- 
ning for a postwar international or- 
ganization? 

2. In what important respect would 
the organization favored by the United 
States differ from the League of Nations 
ag after the last war? 

What proposal has Prime Minister 
Churchill made for an international or- 
ganization? 

4. On what grounds does former Un- 
dersecretary of State Sumner Welles op- 
pose alliances as the basis of preserving 
peace? 

5. Differentiate between the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations and the 
Council of the League? 

6. What is the goal set by the Fifth 
War Loan? How much is to be raised 
from individual investors? 

7. How does the cost of this war com- 
pare with the cost of the Civil War? 
World War I? 

8. What was the debt limit fixed by 
Congress prior to the new extension? 

9. Why are government expenditures 
expected to be about twice as great 
after the war as they were before? 

10. The national income must be main- 
tained at approximately what level after 


the war if government finances are to be 
kept stable? 


11. What are the tent military, 


psychological, and — =~! consequences 
of the liberation 
acsemeih 
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Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER. ) 


Congress Defended 


Jerry Voorhis, who used to teach 
school, is now a California member of 
the House of Representatives, well 
known as a liberal Democrat. “Stop 


Kicking Congress Around!” is the title 
of the leading article in the current 
issue of The American Mercury. It 
was written by Congressman Voorhis. 
It says: ? 
The purpose of this article is to em- 
phase the danger involved in _ i 
segmen’ of 
yy Be em to the national legisla- 
ture of the United States. The circum- 
stance that I belong to a decided minority 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress has not 
blinded me to the fundamental fact that 
the future of American democratic ae 
ernment rests primarily = the vitality 
of as an institution. Too many 
critics, unfortunately, seem more intent 
on throttling than on improving 
it. Though may mean well and may 
have plenty of justification for their hos- 
tility, they are set on a dangerous and 
none tic Loong ot ees 
n any -run strugg! ween the 
national legislature and the executive of 
a nation the legislature must win if de- 
mocracy itself is to survive. The decline 
e the national legislature is a symptom 
at should alarm all freedom-loving peo- 
ls a oa _ * 4 
governmen elevation o: 
the executive—in short, dictatorship. . 
In every election and, so far as I am 
aware, in every Congressional district, 
the total vote for President substantially 
exceeds the total vote for Congress. As 
long as this is so, it remains evident that 
the American people regard the office of 
Senator or Representative in Congress as 
less important to them than that of the 
Chief Bxecutive. Many of the very peo- 
ple who do not take the trouble to cast 
their ballots for Congressman or Sena- 
tor are loudest in condemnation of the 
failure of Congress to act with greater 
vision or greater dispatch in dealing with 
public questions. A sharply increased 
awareness of the importance of the Con- 


gress should be expressed by American 
citizens on election day, not a month or 
Most oF all, h Cc 
oO. ,» however, Congress must 

fight its own battles, realizing that free- 
dom itself hangs in the balance... . 

The kind of answer which Congress 
must give to its critics [is] not com- 
pies, not negative opposition to Presi- 

tial proposals, but positive, forth- 
right legislative action to meet the prob- 
lems of the American people! 


A Briton Views the Invasion 


In the summer of 1940 the world 
awaited expectantly for an armed in- 
vasion across ‘the English Channel. 
Then. of course, it was the Germans 
who were expected to do the invading. 
Four years later, on the eve of an in- 
vasion in the opposite direction, the 
people of Britain had good reasons for 
satisfaction in the way the tables of 
war had turned. Vernon Bartlett, an 
English newspaperman and member of 
Parliament, wrote in a recent issue of 
The New Leader an article addressed 
directly to American readers: 


Four years ago this village was pass- 
ing through a similar period of tension 
and anxiety. Aircraft throbbed in the 
hot spring sky then as now—but the 
bombers were all German machines, and 
our fighting planes were so patched to- 
gether that it was a miracle that our 
tired pilots could still maneuver them. 

Our thoughts turned, as they do today, 
to that mysterious territory across the 
English Channel, for we could hear the 
faint dull thud of the guns that were 
shelling our men on the beach at Dun- 
kirk. ... Many of us wondered secretly 
how long we could defend this island 
of ours against well-trained and well- 
equipped German divisions. 

I cannot remember any suggestion by 
anyone that we should surrender. . 

This is not written in a spirit of vain- 
glorv, but in one of gratitude that this 
small island, Britain, was able to main- 
tain herself, scarred but free, as a jump- 
ing-off place for the great invasion. To 
your men, finding temporary homes in 
our villages and woods and fields, the in- 
vasion is the culmination of the great 
American military effort. To our men, 
who will fight side by side with them, it 


Thailand—Japanese satellite in Asia 


is something more. It is the vindication 
of our faith in ourselves four vears ago, 
pan even our friends believed we were 
ost. 


Relief and Rehabilitation 


UNRRA—the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion—faces a big and complicated job 
in planning to care for the stricken 
populations of Europe after they have 
been liberated from Nazi control. Not- 
ing the size of the job, some critics 
contend that UNRRA should become 
“UNRA,” limiting its activities to im- 
mediate relief, postponing all efforts 
at rehabilitation. Answering this con- 
tention in a new pamphlet (Clothing 
-and Shelter for European Relief), the 
National Planning Association of 
Washington insists that relief and re- 
habilitation are so intimately inter- 
related that they cannot be separated. 
The point is emphasized with illus- 
trations: 

Relief cannot be separated from re- 
habilitation. One sector of a wrecked 
economy cannot function if all the other 


sectors are left in ruins. For instance, 
the feeding of Europe will depend upon 


What We Don’t Know... 


“What we don’t know is likely to 
hurt us,” says Hadley Cantril in the 
May 14 issue of the New York Times 


Magazine. His provocative article 
begins: 

There is a lot of talk these days 
about international problems. Ed- 
itors, columnists, commentators, pol- 
icy makers, and forum leaders dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of a post-war 
organization of nations, a world-wide 
police force, air bases, the extension 
of reciprocal trade treaties, the con- 
tinuation of lend-lease, and the like. 

Those who talk and think about 
such problems obviously recognize 
their overwhelming importance. The 
various solutions offered make news- 
paper headlines and create heated de- 
bate. One gets the impression that 
everybody is concerned about inter- 
national affairs, that Americans are 
everywhere discussing our foreign 
policy and its implications. 

As a matter of fact, this impression 
is about 90 per cent wrong... . 

Dr. Cantril explains that his con- 
clusion is based upon the findings of 
George Gallup’s Institute of Public 
Opinion, which recently completed a 
nationwide survey of public informa- 
tion on current affairs. Summarizing 
this array of evidence, the author 
continues: 

Of approximately 90,000,000 adults 
in the United States, 27,000,000 don’t 
know the Japanese have taken the 
Philippines; 50,000,000 don’t know 
they have taken Wake Island. 


When asked to name the United 
Nations, 57,000,000 fail to mention 
Canada, 70,000,000 don’t name Nor- 
way, and 58,000,000 forget Brazil. 
Less than half of us know this coun- 
try was not a member of the League 
of Nations. Two-thirds of us do not 
know that Britain is now providing 
us with military supplies under re- 
verse lend-lease, At least 54,000,000 
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have never heard or read about the 
Atlantic Charter. And 86,000,000 of 
us are unable to name even one of 
its provisions. 

We are uninformed, too, about 
things closer home. Thirty-three 
million of us don’t know what a 
tariff is; 85,000,000 are blank when 
asked to tell what is meant by a 
reciprocal trade treaty. Nearly 70 
per cent of us don’t know that Presi- 
dential approval and a _ two-thirds 
vote. of the Senate alone is required 
for treaty ratification. Two-thirds of 
us do not know that the States, rather 


than the Federal Government, set 
voting requirements. .. . 

These are only a few of a long 
list of facts that could be recited to 
illustrate public ignorance. What 
they show us is the narrow concep- 
tion of our self-interest, our failure 
to see the relationship of certain 
events and policies to our own per- 
sonal welfare. .. . 

In the long run, narrow self-inter- 
est can only be cured by giving peo- 
ple the facts and by showing them 
the implications a set of facts or con- 
ditions have for their own personal 
welfare. Only then can people see 
the consequences of alternate de- 
cisions and actions or of no decisions 
at all. 

In his Farewell Address Washing- 
ton said that “in proportion as the 
structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that 
the public opinion be enlightened.” 
And in one of his last dispatches Ray- 
mond Clapper wrote: “Never over- 
estimate the people’s knowledge, nor 
underestimate their intelligence.” 

To be sure, there is no quick and 
easy way to public enlightenment. 
The baffling question is how to get 
people sufficiently interested in in- 
formation to pay attention to it. 
Educators, editors, public servants, 
and policy makers will have to put 
their heads together for the common 
good. It is an obligation which no 
one interested in democratic govern- 
ment can safely neglect. ; 


restoration of European agrict 
Real restoration will be impossib 
fertilizer and some farm machine 
furnished. In order to furnish 
transportation must be restored. © 
trains cannot run without fuel. 
fore, the coal mines of Europe m 
put back into production. They ef 
produce until the coal-miners are bro 
back to their homes and decently fed, 
this requires transportation and 
In this nightmare of vicious ci 
are back where we started. 


Satellite Thailand 


The position of Hungary, Bul 
and Romania as satellites of Ge 
—more or less unwillingly p. 
pating in the war as Axis partner 
paralleled in the Far East by th 
uation of Thailand (Siam). 
Americans have probably for, 
about Thailand since the little 
dom threw in its lot with Japa 
December, 1941. But the neigh 
ing Chinese haven’t forgotten. © 4 

Ta Kung Pao, the leading 
paper in Chungking, recently) 
dressed an editorial to the 
ments of Great Britain and the 
States urging those powers to colli 
rate with China in putting press 
on Thailand to break its alliance’ 
Japan and withdraw from the 
just as similar pressure has 
been put on Hungary, Bulgari 
Romania. The Thai govern 
should, in effect, be told: “Gi 
now or expect severe penalties | 


Supreme Court Decisions 


In the early days of the New J 
the Supreme Court was much if) 
news because of its split decisiong; 
its action in declaring uncon 
tional many major acts of Cong 
Toward the end of the 1930’s, fi 
ever, most of the older justices) 
tired from the Court, and Pre [ 
Roosevelt had the opportunity of} 
pointing seven of its nine mem 
Since then it has not once foum 
act of Congress to be unconstituti@ 
but the judges continue to disag 
among themselves. The Portland f 
gonian last month commented on # 
situation as follows: ; 


The Supreme Court of the 
States on May 15 handed down @ 
five-to-four decisions. Not long 
thereto there were nine split decis 
a total of thirteen given out in one 
and three of these cases were deci 
a five-to-four vote. 

Whatever the unanimity of the 
structed court in liberal interp 
of the constitution with respect to m™ 
acts of Congress brought before it, i 
cases produce the same divergence 
the justices as existed before it 
constructed... . ae 

Though congressional legislation? 
got by the scrutiny of the reconstrue 
court any expectation, if there ever 
one, that the new members would 
a unit in all or most decisions has” 
disabused. In fact, there has de 
unprecedented acrimony in dis: 
opinion. 











